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Art. VH. — The Annals of America, from the Discovery by 
Columbus in the Year 1492, to the Year 1826. By Abiel 
Holmes, D. D. Second Edition. 8vo. 2 vols. Cam- 
bridge. Hilliard &s Brown. 

This new edition of the American Annals, with such im- 
provements as the author has introduced into it, we consider 
among the most valuable productions of the American press. 
The work gained high favor on its first publication. It was re- 
printed in England, and was not less approved by the learned 
and judicious in that country, than in this. In fact the author 
had adopted a plan somewhat novel, and suited to attract the 
attention, as well as to satisfy the inquiries of those persons, who 
are curious in historical research. He has aimed at a middle 
course between the dry and barren track of rigid chronology, 
and the more seducing pathway of popular narrative and gene- 
ral history. The models, to which he approaches the nearest, 
are probably Grotius, in his Annals of the Low Countries, and 
Henault, in his JYouvel Abrege Chronologique de I'Histoire 
de France ; yet our American Annalist differs in some im- 
portant respects from these great exemplars. If he does not 
ascend to the high philosophy and historical majesty of the 
former, nor attempt the style of sprightly anecdote, which has 
contributed so much to the popularity of the latter, his plan 
nevertheless embraces other features more congenial perhaps 
to the nature of his subject, and growing more naturally out of 
the materials from which his work was to be constructed. 

In the first place, Dr Holmes lays down as the basis of his 
plan a strict chronological method, never deviating from a de- 
termined adherence to a consecutive order of dates. He thus 
presents in the natural chain of occurrences an outline of the 
principal events, which have happened each year in America, 
from the day in which Columbus sailed on his first voyage of 
discovery to the new world, down to the death of Adams and 
Jefferson, on the memorable jubilee of our national indepen- 
dence. Here is the entire period of American history, com- 
prising a space of three hundred and thirty-three years, of 
which two hundred and twenty have elapsed since the first set- 
tlement in Virginia, and two hundred and six since the Pilgrim 
voyagers in the Mayflower stepped upon the ' Forefathers' 
Rock ' in Plymouth. By the author's chronological method, 
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lie is able to pursue this thread of history almost from day to 
day, and to trace the fortunes of every hero, the first springs 
and progress of political incidents, the increasing strength and 
prosperity of the people, and the ever-varying changes of their 
social condition. We are carried along in the natural train of 
events, where all the objects worthy of our attention are point- 
ed out to us, and we are then left to philosophize, speculate, 
censure, or applaud, as our humor may prompt, or as the na- 
ture of the subject may seem to require. The annalist keeps 
close to his purpose of telling us what has happened, and in 
the order in which it happened, without informing us* what 
should have been, or entertaining us with dissertations on 
causes and consequences, or professing to have any deep wis- 
dom in detecting the hidden policy of rulers, or the mysteries 
of local and general politics. All these topics he turns over 
to the historian, the philosopher, the moralist, and to those who 
dream about men and things, build theories, and dwell in cas- 
tles of the air. In the American Annals it is the author's ex- 
clusive object to embody facts, drawn from what he deems the 
best authorities, and selected according to the mature light of 
his judgment. In this aim he seems to us eminently success- 
ful, especially when it is considered through what a vast field 
he has ranged, and what difficulties he must have encountered 
in collecting his materials and fixing his choice. 

These remarks are applicable to the text of Dr Holmes's 
work, but in their spirit they may be extended also to the 
notes, which are copious and interesting ; they throw much 
light on the text, from which, although they contain matter of 
relative moment, they are very judiciously separated. An op- 
portunity is thus given, without breaking in upon the thread 
of events, to add many particulars not less important, frequent- 
ly more curious, and illustrative of the main subject. In a 
history of a wider design we should reverse the rule, and ban- 
ish notes as unwelcome intruders upon the quiet tenor of our 
thoughts, while moving along in the current of the writer's nar- 
rative, or even pursuing him into his reflections and reveries. 
The point and wit of Gibbon are but a poor compensation for 
the perpetual interruption to his readers in wandering from the 
text to the margin, and from the margin to the text. Simple 
references are more allowable, because the reader goes on 
without regarding them ; but when there is a provoking note 
at the bottom, which may or may not contain something to the 
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purpose, curiosity assumes its ascendency, and down the eye 
drops in search of something to gratify it, while the mind is 
withdrawn from the subject in which it was deeply engaged, 
and bewildered with another set of ideas, which serve only to 
embarrass the train of thought, and make the reader dissatis- 
fied with himself for his want of resolution in not shutting his 
eyes to the false allurements of the margin. It requires more 
firmness than most readers possess to resist such a temptation ; 
and therefore writers of history should, out of pure compassion, 
if for no other motive, be as sparing as possible of their notes ; 
and when such an infliction is absolutely necessary, it should 
be transferred to the closing pages of the volume, where the 
labor of search will commonly restrain the impulse of curiosity, 
till the mind is sufficiently at rest to be profited by it. The 
only purpose of notes, that of authority and illustration, will 
thus be fully answered, and in the way best suited to the con- 
venience and comfort of the reader. 

Dr Holmes's method and design make his work an entire 
exception to this rule. His notes are indeed an integral part 
of the page, and often quite as essential as the text. The 
narrative is necessarily broken at every step, by introducing 
collateral events in the order of time, although they happened 
at different places. The particulars in the notes are intended 
to illustrate and explain these events in their various relations, 
and to designate the sources from which other and more full 
information respecting them may be obtained ; but this could 
not be done in the text, without deranging the chronological 
method adopted and rigidly pursued by the author. The notes 
derive another very high value from the minuteness of the refer- 
ences contained in them, and the citations of all the most ap- 
proved authorities on American history. We believe it may 
be safely affirmed, that there is no important point in this his- 
tory, especially in regard to North America, which is not 
touched upon by Dr Holmes, and concerning which he has 
not cited such writers as will enable any inquirer to pursue his 
investigations to the lengths he may choose, with directness 
and facility. The notes are also frequently enlivened by pithy 
extracts, which, if they have not all the liveliness of the anec- 
dotes of Henault, are strongly characteristic of the quaint style 
of our ancestors, and the manners of their times. 

The Annals are divided into three parts, each embracing a 
definite period in the history of the New Continent. First, 
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European Discoveries and Settlements. Secondly, British 
American Colonies. Thirdly, The United States of America. 
The first of these periods, extending from the discovery by 
Columbus till the settlement of Virginia, contains one hundred 
and fifteen years ; the second, comprising our whole colonial 
history, and ending with the declaration of independence, is 
one hundred and sixty-nine years ; the third is fifty years. 

In his sketch of the European discoveries the author gives 
a brief account of all the voyagers from Europe, who visited 
the New World during the period in question. Concerning Co- 
lumbus and his associates, he has derived new matter from the 
recent publications of Spotorno in Genoa, and Navarrete in 
Madrid. Both of these writers have made essential contribu- 
tions of original materials for a history of the life and acts of 
Columbus. The first volume of Dr Holmes's work was print- 
ed, we believe, before Mr Irving's Life of Columbus appeared 
from the press. Except these publications, it would not ap- 
pear that modern research has brought much to light illustra- 
tive of the history of American discoveries. Something more 
may be expected from Navarrete's promised continuation of 
his work, should his already advanced life be protracted long 
enough to enable him to accomplish his undertaking. But it 
must be confessed, that, of all the countries in the world, Spain 
is the one from which the least is to be hoped at present for 
the encouragement of literature and knowledge.* Navarrete 

* Two or three years ago, an American gentleman in Madrid 
translated into the Spanish language Mr Irving's Rip Van Winkle, 
introducing such changes in the names and local usages as would 
adapt it to the Spanish taste. When the performance was finished, it 
was sent to the censor for his inspection. He soon returned it with 
his injunction, that it should not be printed. The translator, unable 
to conceive what objection there could be against it, called on the 
censor, and had a long conversation with him on the subject. When 
his reason for suppressing the translation was asked, he replied, that 
he did not fully understand the purport of the piece, but it was suf- 
ficiently obvious, that some secret political meaning was concealed in 
it, which was designed to produce an effect on the people. When 
assured that this was a misapprehension on his part, he demanded 
abruptly what then could be its object. He was told, that it was 
simply a tale of imagination, designed for amusement by a combina- 
tion of ingenious incidents' and exhibition of character. He professed 
himself unable to perceive any utility in such a work, and ended 
by saying, that if it had no political meaning, it was certainly a use- 
less composition, from which the public could derive no benefit, and 
therefore would sustain no loss by its suppression. 
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is, nevertheless, a man of enlightened mind, and the king must 
have due praise for the liberal assistance afforded by him, in aid- 
ing Navarrete to publish, in a handsome style, the two first vol- 
umes of his Coleccion de los Viages y Descubrimientos. Four 
years have passed, and nothing is yet heard of the succeeding 
volumes. 

To Purchas and Hakluyt we are still indebted, as were our 
ancestors two hundred years ago, for almost all the knowledge 
which we possess respecting the early discoveries in America. 
Las Casas, Peter Martyr, Bernal Diaz, Herrera, and other 
Spanish writers are copious, and generally esteemed accurate 
in regard to South America. Of these Dr Holmes has made 
frequent and important use. Spain also contains many un- 
published documents on this subject, but it is not likely that 
original materials of any value can be found either in Portugal, 
France, or England.* Had such existed in the two latter 
countries, they would certainly have been discovered and 
brought to light before the present day. We may except, 
perhaps, the manuscripts of the early French Jesuists, sup- 
posed still to be in existence. It is a singular circumstance, 
that although the four principal early discoverers, namely, Co- 
lumbus, Verrazzano, Cabot, and Vesputius, were Italians by 
birth, yet no power in Italy ever obtained possession of a single 
foot of territory in the New World. The Pope, it is true, as- 
sumed a sort of control over the whole, by taking it upon 
himself to draw the dividing line between the Spanish and 
Portuguese possessions ; but this was an empty control, inas- 
much as it never resulted in any benefit to himself or his tem- 
poral subjects. 

The author's second part begins with the romantic adven- 
tures and remarkable fortunes of Captain Smith in Virginia. 

Twelve hundred years ago the Saracen Omar burnt the library of 
Alexandria, because he considered the Koran the only book worth 
being preserved. 

*Mr Obadiah Rich has collected in Spain a large number of most 
valuable Spanish manuscripts and books on the history of South 
America, which he has offered for sale to Congress. It is to be 
hoped that this rare collection, gathered by long research and under 
the most favorable circumstances, will be secured for the Congress 
library. Indeed no pains should be spared to procure for that 
national depository a copy of every book and manuscript in existence 
relating to America. It is an object worthy of the nation's solicitude 
and munificence. 
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The settlement on James River was the first event in the his- 
tory of the British American Colonies. To this branch of 
his subject, embracing the period between the settlement in 
Virginia and the termination of our colonial dependence, Dr 
Holmes has evidently given very great attention. The em- 
barrassments, troubles, and sufferings of the first settlers ; the 
progress of social organization and political establishments ; the 
wars with Indians and traits of Indian character ; the evidences 
of the love of freedom and jealousy of their rights, which 
marked the acts of our forefathers, — all these are detailed with 
a minuteness and apparent fidelity, which could only have been 
the result of long and careful research. In one instance, and 
in one only of much importance, that we have discovered, 
Dr Holmes appears to have been led astray by his authorities. 
We refer to the history of Virginia during the Commonwealth 
in England, and the time of Cromwell. 

All writers seem to have been in an error till recently, re- 
specting the history of Virginia under the government of Crom- 
well. The people have been represented as yielding to the 
Protector's authority, although with reluctance, and as submit- 
ting to governors sent oat by him. Moreover, it has been 
unauimously affirmed by the most accredited writers, that 
Charles the Second was proclaimed in Virginia, and his stan- 
dard raised, several months before he was restored in Eng- 
land. The following are the words of Robertson on this sub- 
ject. 

' Under governors appointed by the Commonwealth, or by 
Cromwell when he usurped the supreme powers, Virginia re- 
mained almost nine years in perfect tranquillity. During that 
period, many adherents to the royal party, and among these 
some gentlemen of good families, in order to avoid danger and 
oppression, to which they were exposed in England, or in hopes 
of repairing their ruined fortunes, resorted thither. Warmly 
attached to the cause for which they had fought and suffered, 
and animated with all the passions natural to men recently en- 
gaged in a fierce and long protracted civil war, they, by their 
intercourse with the colonists, confirmed them in principles of 
loyalty, and added to their impatience and indignation under 
the restraints imposed on their commerce by their new mas- 
ters. On the death of Mathews, the last governor named by 
Cromwell, the sentiments and inclination of the people, no 
longer under the control of authority, burst out with violence. 
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They forced Sir William Berkeley to quit his retirement ; they 
unanimously elected him governor of the colony ; and, as he 
refused to act under a usurped authority, they boldly erected 
the royal standard, and, acknowledging Charles the Second to 
be their lawful sovereign, proclaimed him with all his titles ; 
and the Virginians long boasted, that as they were the last of 
the king's subjects who renounced their allegiance, they were 
the first who returned to their duty.' — History of America, 
Book ix. 

For this statement Robertson quotes Chalmers and others, 
yet the original and authentic documents, which have been re- 
cently published in Mr Hening's Collection of the Laws of 
Virginia, prove it to be almost without a vestige of truth. 
During the ten years that elapsed (from 1649 to 1660) be- 
tween the death of Charles the First and the restoration of 
Charles the Second, no governor of Virginia was appointed 
in England, either by the Commonwealth or by Cromwell. 
Four governors were chosen within this space, namely, Richard 
Bennett, Edward Digges, Samuel Mathews, and Sir William 
Berkeley ; but in each instance they were elected by the as- 
sembly of the colony, from whom their authority was derived. 
In truth the government in all its practical operations was inde- 
pendent, and in the hands of the people, by whom the repre- 
sentatives to the assembly, or House of Burgesses, were 
chosen. It was a strictly popular and republican system, car- 
ried into effect with as much regularity and precision, as the 
state of circumstances would admit. 

The Virginia records mention the time and manner of 
choosing the several governors, and the powers with which the 
assembly considered them invested. The governor's council 
was also appointed by the assembly, having in some cases first 
been nominated by the governor. A curious occurrence, which 
took place in 1658, shows the state of the government at that 
time. The governor and council, for some reason not ex- 
plained, ordered a dissolution of the House of Burgesses. 
The House refused to comply, and denied the power of the 
governor to dissolve them. A committee reported on the 
subject as follows. ' We have considered the present consti- 
tution of the government of Virginia, and do propose that we 
find by the records the present power of government to reside 
in such persons as shall be empowered by the Burgesses, the 
representatives of the people, who are not dissolvable by any 
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power now extant in Virginia, but the House of Burgesses.' — 
Hening, i. 502. Upon this report the Burgesses drew up a 
declaration setting forth, ' that we have in ourselves the full 
power of the election and appointment of all officers in this 
country, until such time as we shall have order to the con- 
trary from the supreme power in England, that we are not 
dissolvable by any power yet extant in Virginia but our own, 
that all former election of governor and council be void and 
null, that the power of governor for the future shall be con- 
ferred on Samuel Mathews, who by us shall be invested with 
all the just rights and privileges belonging to the governor.' 
This language is very explicit, and admits but of one interpre- 
tation. We have here the governor Mathews, whom Robert- 
son mentions, as ' the last named by Cromwell,' but it is 
proved that he was chosen by the House of Burgesses ; nor 
indeed does it appear that Cromwell ever named any governor 
at all in Virginia. Mathews was reelected for a term of two 
years, but died before this term expired. 

The next assembly (March 1659-60) chose Sir William 
Berkeley governor, precisely in the same manner as they had 
chosen Mathews. The act specifies, ' that the honorable 
Sir William Berkeley be governor and captain general of Vir- 
ginia, according to the ancient laws of England, and the estab- 
lished laws of this country, and that all writs issue in the name 
of the Grand Assembly of Virginia ; that once in two years at 
least he call a Grand Assembly, or oftener if he see cause ; 
that he have liberty to make choice of a secretary and council 
of state with the approbation of the Assembly ; and that he do 
not dissolve this Assembly without consent of the major part of 
the house.' Here is no appearance of ' forcing Sir William 
Berkeley to quit his retirement,' as expressed by Robertson. 
All that is said by him and other historians, about ' erecting 
the royal standard and acknowledging Charles the Second,' is 
manifestly a fiction. How the story crept into good authors 
is uncertain. There can be no doubt, however, that the voice 
of the people in Virginia was decidedly in favor of the restora- 
tion, and the readiness with which they acquiesced in the au- 
thority of the restored monarch, together with the known lean- 
ing of the governor in that direction, may account, in some 
degree perhaps, for the prevalence of this historical error. 
The House of Burgesses, in its highest power, never pretend- 
ed that it was exercising a permanent control, but only a pro- 
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visional government, till the state of things in England should 
become settled, and a regular system established by the su- 
preme head. It is nevertheless true, that during the Common- 
wealth and Cromwell's ascendency, Virginia was literally an 
independent state, and practised in their most popular form of 
representation and legislation the principles of a free govern- 
ment. 

A point of history respecting Rhode Island, which is sanc- 
tioned by Dr Holmes on the authority of Chalmers and others, 
has recently excited attention. It is well known, that the colo- 
ny of Rhode Island, under the memorable Roger Williams, 
was settled (1636) on the broadest basis of religious toleration, 
and that the strict letter of the charters, the entire spirit of the 
legislation, and the uniform practice of the colony, were in ac- 
cordance with this basis. But in Chalmers's Annals is found the 
following clause, purporting to be part of an act passed by the 
assembly in the year 1664, — 'that all men of competent es- 
tates, and of civil conversation, Roman Catholics only excepted, 
shall be admitted freemen, or may choose or be chosen colo- 
nial officers.' Chalmers refers for his authority to the records 
and documents in the public offices of the English government 
in London. As this exception of Roman Catholics is so ex- 
traordinary a feature in the acts of Rhode Island, which have 
been renowned for their liberal spirit in regard to religious 
freedom, the subject has been thought worthy of investigation. 
Mr Eddy, who was many years secretary of state in Rhode 
Island, and is deeply versed in its early history, has examined 
the records with great minuteness, and drawn up an interesting 
paper with reference to this topic* The result is, that no 
clause, excepting Roman Catholics, can be found in any act 
passed in the year above mentioned, nor any allusion to it in 
the proceedings of the assembly, which he says a*re entire. 
Mr Eddy infers, that the quotation, as pertaining to that year, 
is unsupported by proper authority, and is therefore an error. 

He goes on to explain, however, in what manner the laws of 
Rhode Island were compiled, and prepared for being sent to 
the mother country. Committees were appointed from time 
to time to revise and arrange them for this purpose. Till the 
year 1719 they were sent over in manuscript, but in this year 
the first edition was printed. A second edition was printed in 



* Printed in Mr Walsh's Appeal, p. 429. 
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1730, and another in 1745. Mr Eddy had not seen the two 
first, but in this last the exclusion of Roman Catholics from 
the privileges of freemen, as mentioned by Chalmers, is con- 
tained. No vestige of it had been discovered in any of the 
records previous to this date, and Mr Eddy believes Chalmers 
quoted from this version of 1745, instead of 1664, having 
made some mistake in regard to the year. He supposes the 
clause found its way into the act by the committee of revision, 
and that it was never passed by the assembly, nor submitted 
to that body. He thinks it possible, that the words might have 
been inserted in a manuscript copy of the laws sent over in 
1699, but of this the records of the colony afford no evidence. 
Attempting to assign the reason, why a committee should at any 
time be induced to practise such a deception, he ' suggests 
that it appears to have been at all times an important object 
with the colony to' keep on the best terms with the mother 
country,' and he thinks this exception of the Roman Catholics 
was introduced with a view of ingratiating the colony with the 
British government. This is a brief summary of Mr Eddy's 
argument, which, in its original form, is ingeniously drawn out, 
and contains a body of important facts respecting the early 
legislation of Rhode Island. 

Dr Holmes does not seem to have been convinced by this 
argument, for he has retained the questionable passage in his 
second edition, introducing into a note, however, the substance 
of Mr Eddy's opinion. It must be confessed, the grounds of 
his decision are strong. In the first place, Mr Eddy's argu- 
ment rests on negative testimony alone, strengthened, it is true, 
by collateral circumstances. However clear may be the de- 
monstration, that no such words are now found in the early 
records of Rhode Island, yet it will be a difficult task to prove, 
that no copy of the laws containing them was ever sent to 
England. Again, the authority of Chalmers claims the highest 
respect, for however prejudiced he may have been in his politi- 
cal opinions, he has never been charged with the want of fidelity 
in his citations. On the contrary, few historians have been so 
generally confided in for accuracy and good faith. None ever 
wrote with more favorable means for using original and au- 
thentic documents, and these he appears to have consulted 
with industry and care. To convict him of error, in so plain 
and marked a case as the one in question, a case in which 
every motive prompts to the side of truth, would seem to 
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require positive proof, or a combination of particular facts, 
amounting to moral certainty. But in addition to the authority 
of Chalmers, three others are quoted by Dr Holmes,* which 
accord with Chalmers, both in the date of the ordinance and 
the exception of Roman Catholics. Now it is hardly possible, 
that four writers at different periods should have fallen into 
precisely the same error, in regard to a date, and in our judg- 
ment the fact of their coincidence proves to a demonstration, 
that the book, or document, on the authority of which their 
statements are made, contains the date of 1664. Whether 
this was a forgery of the revising committee, as well as the 
clause excepting Roman Catholics, according to Mr Eddy's 
conjecture, would doubtless be more difficult to decide. It 
must be observed, however, that the three authorities above 
alluded to, are anterior to Chalmers, and that consequently 
they are distinct and independent testimonies. 

This train of facts argues strongly in favor of the quotation 
of Chalmers, but it must be allowed that the weight of probable 
testimony is against it. The ruling feature in the legislation of 
Rhode Island was, from the beginning, religious toleration in 
its utmost latitude. On many occasions it was expressly enact- 
ed, that no civil disabilities should be caused by religious faith. 
During this very year, in which the obnoxious ordinance is 
supposed to have passed, there are on record acts of the as- 
sembly in direct repugnance to it, and others the year follow- 
ing. In the case of admitting persons *to be freemen in the 
colony, it was expressly enacted in this latter year, that those 
of ' competent estates, civil conversation, and obedience to 
the civil magistrate,' should have the privileges of freemen. 
It is strange too, that disabilities should be enacted against a 
class of people, none of whom had attempted to enter the 
colony. No Roman Catholics came to Rhode Island till 
1680. Mr Eddy very justly observes, ' Why a law should be 
passed to exclude from the privileges of freemen those who 
were not inhabitants, by those who believed all to be equally 
entitled to their religious opinions, is difficult to conceive.' 
In short, all reasoning from analogy, circumstantial evidence, 
and the uniform tenor of Rhode Island legislation, is against 
the genuineness of the clause excepting Roman Catholics. 

* Douglass, i. 443, ii. 83, 104 ; — British Dominions in America, b. ii. 
p. 252 ;— British Empire, ii. 148. 
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It may be of some consequence to state, that the Rhode 
Island papers in the Plantation Office in London have been ex- 
amined, during the present year, with reference to this subject. 
Mr Lack, the successor of Chalmers in that office, with much 
courtesy assisted in the inquiry, and obligingly granted every 
facility for a thorough examination of the papers. Nothing 
was discovered. This proves only that Chalmers did not 
quote from any documents in the Plantation Office ; but a large 
portion of the colonial papers are in other offices, which were 
not examined with a view to this point, and to which Chalmers 
had access in writing his Annals. 

On the whole, the question seems to us far from being set- 
tled. Our own opinion, we confess, inclines to the side of 
Chalmers's quotation, notwithstanding the mass of strong proba- 
bilities against it. The concurrence of four writers in stating 
the same fact, and assigning to it the same date, affords a 
kind of testimony, which can hardly be set aside without a 
positive detection of error in the sources of their information. 
The idea of collusion, or intended deception, on their part, is not 
to be admitted, because the former was impossible, and there 
was no motive for the latter. We do not see how an error is 
to be proved, except by showing that they actually quoted from 
false authorities. 

While on this topic of religious toleration, we will take occa- 
sion to mention what we deem an oversight in Dr Holmes, and 
that is, the omission to state, under the year 1639, the Act 
concerning Religion, passed by the assembly of Maryland. 
In this act it is decreed, that ' no person or persons, profess- 
ing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from henceforth be any- 
ways troubled, molested, or discountenanced, for, or on ac- 
count of his or her religion, nor in the free exercise thereof.' 
Indeed Roger Williams himself could not have dictated an or- 
dinance in a more liberal spirit than this, which was drawn up 
and put in execution by the Roman Catholic settlers of Mary- 
land. We agree with Mr Walsh* fully, that 'this statute is 
not only prior in date, as a charter for all Christian sects, to 
any legislative act of the kind, of which this country can boast, 
but provides more minutely and anxiously than any other ex- 
tant for the protection of the rights of conscience, and the 
preservation of religious harmony.' Nay, we believe not only, 
that it was the first statute of the kind in this country, but, as 

* Appeal, p. 487. 
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we hare expressed on a former occasion,* that it is the first 
legislative act on record, in any country, for unlimited tolera- 
tion. This may be said, without any disparagement of Roger 
Williams, and the early settlers of Rhode Island ; for if they 
did not enact toleration at so early a date, or even afterwards, 
it is well known that they practised it, and history has raised a 
monument to their wisdom and forbearance in this respect, 
which will not be defaced by any controversies about the 
dates or words of particular ordinances. 

The third division of the Annals, embracing our national 
history, from the declaration of independence down to the 
present day, constitutes in many respects the most important 
part of the work. In addition to his personal knowledge of 
the events of recent years, the author has consulted all the best 
writers, methodizing and condensing the substance of their 
writings to suit his purpose. This remark applies with par- 
ticular emphasis in regard to revolutionary history. Descend- 
ing to more critical times, when the current of events is tinged 
with party feuds and political antipathies, Dr Holmes has, not- 
withstanding the difficulty of the task, as far as we have been 
able to discover, preserved his accustomed impartiality and 
discrimination. 

Many and valuable improvements have been introduced 
into this second edition. The history is brought twenty-one 
years further down, and a great many new notes are added. 
Books published since the first edition have contributed to 
throw light on the history of the American revolution, and the 
characters and deeds of the eminent statesmen, patriots, and 
heroes, who were instrumental in effecting it. They have also 
afforded assistance in tracing the progress of the arts and sci- 
ences, and of the literary, humane, and other institutions of the 
country, upon all of which Dr Holmes has said as much as 
was consistent with his general design. One of the most 
agreeable and instructive parts of his performance is the short 
biographical notices of distinguished Americans, which are con- 
tained in the notes. 

On one subject we could have wished to see more full in- 
formation, than Dr Holmes has communicated. We mean the 
legislative and legal history of the country. There are two 
classes of materials from which this is to be derived, the jour- 

* t North American Review, Vol. xx. p. 102. 
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nals of the colonial assemblies, and the original statutes in de- 
tail. From some experience in this inquiry, we are well 
aware of the difficulty of procuring this description of docu- 
ments with any degree of completeness. In all the colonies 
there was great negligence in preserving them, and it is very 
rare to find a complete copy either of the journals, or of the 
laws as originally passed, in any of the old states. In most 
cases they were printed, and in others not ; but even the print- 
ed copies have been lost, or so much scattered, as to render it 
almost impossible to procure an entire set. Hening's Collec- 
tion of the Laws of Virginia, in thirteen volumes, is an hon- 
orable exception, honorable to the state at whose charge it 
was published, and to the editor as a testimony of his learning, 
research, and industry. It is beyond all comparison the most 
complete and valuable collection of materials for history, which 
has been published in any of the states ; and if the other states 
would follow this noble example of Virginia, nothing more 
could be desired in this department. 

After having derived much satisfaction ourselves from Dr 
Holmes's work, we recommend it with confidence to such per- 
sons as take an interest in the topics on which it treats. It 
would be a valuable acquisition to every library, public or 
private, in the country. It is the best repository of historical, 
chronological, and biographical knowledge respecting America, 
that can be found embodied in one work. 



Art. VIII. — The Works of Antonio Canova in Sculpture and 
Modelling, engraved in Outline by Henry Moses, with 
Descriptions from the Italian of the Countess Mbrizzi, 
and a Biographical Memoir by Count Cicognara. 2 vols, 
folio. London. 1824. 

In a preceding number of this journal,* we gave some ac- 
count of the principal events in the life of Canova, and of the 
most remarkable among the multiplied productions of his chisel. 
Not long after the article containing it appeared, the grave closed 
over this celebrated artist, who died at Venice on the thirteenth 



* North American Review, Vol. x. p. 372. 



